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book. The final chapter in this part, "The Mechanism of Thought," covers 
attention, reasoning and the nervous functions involved in the higher conscious 
processes. Reasoning is treated as a modification of the process of trial 
and error, or as they prefer to call it, the 'method of varied reactions with se- 
lection of the appropriate response.' The neurological discussions bring to a 
focus the treatment of a number of topics that have been treated in different 
parts of the book, the formation of associations, the processes of selection, 
and their variants, among the others. It may be noted that MacDougal's 
drainage theory of attention or selection is looked upon askance. Control 
both of sensations and of associations is referred to convergent associations. 
The third book, "The Nature of Mind," is least changed by the revision, and 
contains fewer references to recent discussions. It covers a discussion of the 
relation of mind and body and similar more general questions. 

Psychologists are to be congratulated on the appearance of this volume. 
It brings together much material that had not been easily accessible before 
its publication and gives a new point of view on many of the topics that have 
been somewhat fully discussed in other works. There are many references 
to the literature, and the work provides a convenient starting point for running 
down the earlier work on almost any topic. The most important general 
defect is an occasional discrepancy between the treatment of different parts 
that one is tempted to refer to the joint authorship, but this is never serious. 
The omission of time perception seems a little strange, but this is the only 
subject that the reviewer has failed to find that one would expect in a volume 
of the title. Criticism of these small points is likely to be misleading as most 
of them are matters of opinion only, and the book as a whole gives a very 
satisfactory review of psychological fact and theory. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 

Schopenhauer's Criticism of Kant's Theory of Experience. By R. A. Tsanoff. 

Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 9. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 

191 1. — pp. vi, 77. 

This monograph is a dissertation presented at Cornell University for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is, however, no merely perfunctory piece 
of work, but is at once independent and distinguished by clearness of thought 
and expression. 

The warrant for this monograph is found in the absence in the Schopenhauer 
literature in English of any adequate treatment of Schopenhauer's criticism 
of Kant. In addition to the Introduction, there are chapters on "The Nature 
and Genesis of Experience: Perception and Conception," "The Principles 
of Organization in Experience: The Deduction and the Real Significance of 
the Categories," "The Scope and Limits of Experience: Transcendental Dia- 
lectic," and "Experience and Reality: The Will as the Thing-in-itself." The 
method of presentation involves usually, first, a statement of Kant's doctrine 
as interpreted by Schopenhauer, and then the author's own interpretation of 
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Kant. Or, there may be a statement of Schopenhauer's criticism of Kant, 
followed by a consideration of its value, as well as of the value of the alternative 
solution offered by Schopenhauer. 

The author's criticisms of Schopenhauer may in very general terms be 
reduced to something like the following: Kant was endeavoring to arrive at 
the underlying unities, whereas Schopenhauer is too fond of making hard and 
fast distinctions. Perhaps the fairest way of giving an example of Dr. Tsan- 
off's treatment would be by direct quotation (p. 49). "Kant's endeavor to 
treat causality in terms of objective succession may plausibly be interpreted 
and criticized as Schopenhauer interprets and criticizes it; or, again, it may be 
viewed differently, more in harmony with the real spirit of the critical method, 
as a recognition of the deeper significance of causality, by regarding it as the 
typical expression of the all- permeating coherence and objectivity immanent 
in all experience. 

"Regarding the status of the notion of 'substance' in philosophy, one thing 
is certain: 'substance' is emphatically not admissible in its dogmatic sense of a 
transcendent substratum existent behind experience. Such a hypostatized 
abstraction is not only of no instrumental value for philosophy, but it makes 
impossible any consistent theory which shall do justice to the organic character 
of experience. For the more recent idealistic epistemology, experience is 
one and undivided, and its principles both of unity and of permanence must 
be in terms of itself; otherwise a dualism is unavoidable, with all its insoluble 
problems and hopeless surds. Schopenhauer, then, holding as he does that 
'substance' is one and immanent in concrete experience, seems justified in 
refusing even an audience to the illegitimate concept of the immaterial soul 
to which Kant devotes a whole chapter of his 'Transcendental Dialectic' 

"Is Schopenhauer's own position, however, equally defensible, when he 
identifies his one Substance with Matter? This identification of Substance 
with the hypothetically permanent in physical causation involves a tendency 
towards a materialistic interpretation of experience; it means ignoring for the 
time the abiding character of the rational elements in experience. If the 
principle of permanence is to be immanent and unitary, experience itself 
must be regarded as one and undivided. The correct solution must lie in the 
opposite direction from the one Schopenhauer follows. The unitary charac- 
ter of substance can be an instrumentally valid conception only for an epis- 
temology which recognizes its one Reality in the all-embracing, coherent, 
intelligible experience, in which every element is a factor in a self -perpetuating 
process of organization, and contributes to the permanent significance of the 
absolute whole." 

In a general summing up of the Schopenhauerian point of view as arising 
out of the criticism of the Kantian doctrine as well as out of separate consid- 
erations, we are told: "... while the criticism of Kant's principles often lays 
bare the concealed inconsistencies of the Critical system, the solutions offered 
are as often inadequate. Is not the real explanation of the situation to be 
found in the fact that Schopenhauer is not the true successor of Kant at all? 
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Instead of being a neo-rationalist as Kant, on the whole, remained, he is funda- 
mentally an irrationalist, so far as his attitude towards ultimate reality is 
concerned. He is keen in perceiving and criticizing Kant's confusion of various 
aspects and elements of experience; but, instead of tracing their immanent 
organic unity, which Kant imperfectly realizes and formulates, he goes so far, 
in almost every case, as to assert their actual separation. This was seen to be 
true of his treatment of perception and conception, understanding and reason. 
Instead of recognizing their unity in the concrete process of knowledge, 
Schopenhauer dogmatically separates them in a scholastic manner, thus sub- 
stituting a lucidly wrong theory for Kant's confusedly right one. ... He 
fails to realize the essentially instrumental character of all categories and the 
ideal nature of the reality which they interpret. Thus, in the criticism of the 
'Transcendental Dialectic,' while clearly showing the impossibility of express- 
ing the nature of the thing-in-itself in terms of the mechanical categories, he 
misses what, after all, is the chief result of the ' Dialectic,' — the truth, namely, 
that the mechanical categories are not the only categories, that experience has 
phases which demand explanation in terms of teleological principles of organ- 
ization. Schopenhauer points out the confusion and error of Kant's proposed 
transcendental solution of the problem of the thing-in-itself by means of the 
postulates of Practical Reason, and correctly insists on finding the solution of 
the problem of experience in terms of experience itself. But, instead of 
showing that the mechanical categories cannot by themselves embody the 
ultimate solution, and therefore need to be supplemented by other organizing 
principles, Schopenhauer declares the causally connected world to be a world 
of mere appearance and illusion, and proceeds to seek reality in some other 
sphere of experience. He finds this metaphysical Real in the conative ex- 
perience." 1 But in so far as he denies of this 'Will- Reality' all that he had 
before asserted to be true of the 'World as Idea,' he is involved in a duality 
no less than was Kant in his doctrine of the two worlds of phenomena and 
noumena. Moreover, he never had an adequate conception of the 'immanent 
unity' of experience to which all particular phases must be referred, and in 
view of this he was never in a position to really grasp the essential problem 
of the Kantian philosophy, nor was he himself able to solve the problem. 

The foregoing quotations and statements will serve to show the careful 
character of the monograph and the broad, sane point of view implied in Dr. 
Tsanoff's criticisms. 

Philip H. Fogel. 
Princeton University. 

De Kant a Bergson. Reconciliation de la religion et de la science dans un spirit- 
ualisme nouveau. Par C. Coignet. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 191 1. — 
PP- 155- 

As the sub-title indicates, the relation between Kant and Bergson is con- 
sidered by M. Coignet from the standpoint of ethics alone and from that of 

1 Pp- 75. f- 



